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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Carl Czerny on his Relations to Beethoven, 
1801 to 1826. 


[Dear Dwicnut:— Some anecdotes which you quoted 
from Cocks's Musical Miscellany, attributed to Carl 
Czerny, lead me to translate for you the following letter 
by Czerny, which I copied with my own hand last year 
in Vienna. In none of the many English publications, 
which I have examined, has any translation of this 
appeared. 

Czerny was born February 21, 1791, at Vienna, and 
was therefore 20 years younger than Beethoven. 

In this translation no attempt has been made at ele- 
gance, especially in the letters of the mighty master. 
Beethoven's defective early education is exhibited in all 
his letters, and adds to the difficulty of making a trans- 
lation both literal, characteristic and intelligible. 

New York, Sept. 25, 1852. A. W. T.] 





During the first ten years my relation to him 
was that of a scholar to his master. In later 
years, from about 1810 onward, the relation, on 
my side, became that of the deepest reverence for 
and the most heartfelt love to the great Master, 
whose works I always studied with peculiar satis- 
faction and in preference to others; and on his, 
that of the most sincere, kindly feelings, which — 
with him a rare thing — were never disturbed by 
any caprice. For the most part he was pleased 
with my style of performing his compositions, and 
often gave utterance to his satisfaction. I also 
believe that, through my long acquaintance with 
him, and my constant attendance upon the 
Schuppanzigh concerts, I acquired a right under- 
standing of the spirit of his works, of the time in 





which they should be played, their nice shades of 
expression [humoristischen Nuancirungen ], &c., at 
that time when he was understood by few. Still 
he reproved every mistake with a salutary frank- 
ness, which will ever remain unforgotten by me. 

As I, for instance, once (in 1812) at one of the 
meetings at Schuppanzigh’s played in the quintet 
with wind instruments, I allowed myself, with 
youthful indiscretion, to make various changes — 
adding to the difficulty of the transition passages, 
employing the upper octaves, &c.,— Beethoven 
rightly upbraided me for this in the presence of 
Schuppanzigh, Linke and the other accompanists. 
The next day I received from him the following 
note, which I here copy exactly after the original, 
now lying before me. 


“ DeaR CzERNY:—TI cannot see you to-day. 
To-morrow I will come myself to speak with you. 
I broke out yesterday so — I was very sorry when 
it was over, but you must forgive this in an author, 
who would rather have heard his work precisely 
as it was written, however beautifully you played 
in other respects. I shall, however, openly make 
that all good again, with the violoncello Sonata.* 

“ Be assured that I cherish the most kindly feel- 
ings toward you as an artist, and shall take pains 
ever to prove[it] to you. Your true friend, 

BEETHOVEN.” 

This letter did more than all else to cure me, 
in performing his works, of the passion to allow 
myself to make any change whatsoever, and I 
wish that it might prove of equal influence upon 
all pianists. 

In the year 1815, I began, at his request, the 
instruction of his nephew Carl, whom he had just 
then adopted, and from that time forth, I saw 
him almost daily, as he usually came to my 
house with the little fellow. I am alsoin the pos- 
session of many letters of his of that period, of 
which I impart one, as musically noteworthy, and 
like the other exactly copied from the original. 


“My Dear Czerny:—I pray you to handle 
Carl with as much patience as possible, even 
though things do not yet go as you and I may 
wish ; otherwise he will accomplish still less ; for 
(one must not let him know it) for he is by the 
bad arrangement of his lessons put too much on 
the stretch.t Unfortunately this cannot be im- 
mediately changed; therefore treat him as much 

* The next week I had his violoncello Sonata - af 


form with Linke. 
t His nephew was at the time in a boarding ines 





as possible with love, nevertheless be in earnest. 
Better results will then follow for Carl under 
these really unfavorable circumstances. 

“ As to his practising, when with you, I pray you 
after he has once caught the proper fingering, and 
can play in time, and also the notes pretty cor- 
rectly, then first to call his attention to the matter 
of execution; and when he is once so far forward, 
not let him stop for slight errors, but call his atten- 
tion to them at the end of the piece. Although I 
have given but few lessons, I have always pursued 
this method. It soon forms musicians, which in 
fact is one of the noblest objects of art, and is 
less wearying to both master and pupil. In cer- 
tain passages, such as 








I wished occasionally to have all the fingers em- 
ployed ; also in such as these : 
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So that the player may glide over them [damit 
man dergleichen schleifen kinne]. True enough, 
such passages sound, as they say, “ pearl played ” 
or “like a pearl,” with fewer fingers, but one 
wishes occasionally a different workmanship 
(geschmiede) At another time more. 
I wish you to receive all this with the love, with 
which only I have said or thought it, at all events 
T am and shall ever remain your debtor. May 
my sincerity moreover serve as a pledge to you 
of the future discharge of what I owe you, so far 
as it is possible... . Your sincere friend, 
BEETHOVEN.” 

Well worthy of note in this interesting letter, 
is the very correct opinion, that one must not 
weary the talent of a scholar, by being too par- 
ticular in trifles— (in regard to which, much, I 
grant, depends upon the character of the pupil)— 
as well as the characteristic finger exercises and 
their influence upon execution. 

Still more valuable, by far, were B.’s oral re- 
marks upon musical matters of all kinds, upon 
other composers, etc., concerning whom he always 








expressed himself with the greatest decision, ( 
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pointed and often caustic wit, and ever from that 
lofty point of view, on which his genius placed 
him, and from which he surveyed the Art. His 
judgment, therefore, even in regard to classic 
names, was for the most part severe, and was 
uttered with the feeling of his equality to them. 
At a lesson, which I once gave to his nephew, he 
said to me: 

“You must not think that you are doing me a 
pleasure, when you give him pieces of mine to 
I am not so childish as to wish anything 


practice. 
Give him what you think will -be 


of the sort. 
for his good.” 

I mentioned Clementi.~ 

“ Yes, yes,” said he, “ Clementi is right good,” 
and added, laughing, “ Give Carl, for the present, 
that which is according to rule, until he at length 
comes to that which is irregular.” 

After such odd fancies, which he contrived to 
bring into almost every speech, he was in the 
habit of bursting out into a shout of laughter. 
The critics having ata former period often re- 
proached him with his disregard of the rules, he 
was in the habit of joking about it with great 
humor. 

At that time (1816) [ began to have music 
meetings on Sundays at my house for the benefit 
of my numerous pupils, in the presence of a very 
select circle of friends, which were continued for 
several years. Beethoven was almost always 
present, and extemporized several times with 
friendly willingness, and with all that richness of 
ideas, which distinguished his improvisations as 
much as, yes, often more than, his written works. 

Since on these occasions his works were for the 
most part performed and he gave the time, I be- 
lieve that on this point I am fully acquainted with 
the master’s will in relation to his works — even 
the Symphonies, which were often performed 
arranged for two pianos.* 

Having become compelled (about 1820) to add 
the labors of a composer to those of instruction, 
to which until that time I had exclusively devoted 
myself, I was compelled to give up these music 
parties, as every minute of my time now became 
employed. 

Still, I continued to see Beethoven very often, 
especially at Baden,t where he, as well as I with 
my parents, was in the habit of spending each 
summer, and where I often went with him to walk, 
sometimes dined, ete. Two days before his death 
I visited him once more for the last time, with 
Haslinger, Pieringer, and some others, and _re- 
ceived for the last time the pressure of his hand. 

Some weeks afterward I was a member of the 
commission, which looked through his musical 
effects, and sorted them for the approaching auc- 
tion. Cari CzERNY. 
Sept. 16th, 1845. 

—_-? 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Piano-Forte. 


Mr. Eprror :— As the Piano-Forte is now an 
instrument so widely and generally used, a sketch 
of its origin and history may not be amiss to the 
readers of your valuable journal. 

The piano undoubtedly takes its form from a 


* About the time this letter was written, Schindler had 
excited a violent controversy in Germany as to the proper 
time in which B.'s works should be played. He had, in 
a very ungentlemanly manner at least, found fault with 
the time given toa Symphony at a great festival on the 
Rhine.—t. 

t A watering place near Vienna, not Baden-Baden.—r. 





harp, inserted in a case, whose strings were first 
set in motion by goosequills, and afterwards by 
hammers by means of the keys as we see it now. 
The name piano-forte (soft-loud) was given to it 
from the facility with which it could be played 
soft or loud. 

Until the middle of the 18th century the Clav- 
ecin alone was used ; and before this the Spinnette, 
Clavicembalo, ete., whose strings were pinched by 
parts of goosequills on account of their elasticity, 
resembling much a toothpick. Silbermann, an 
organ manufacturer in Germany, perfected the 
old Clavecin, which was utterly incapable of being 
used with any degree of piano or forte, into the 
piano as we know it now, and it was on those 
pianos that John Sebastian Bach played in Berlin 
before the music-loving Frederic the Great. 
Silbermann died in 1756, the year of Mozart’s 
birth. The color of the keys on those instruments 
was exactly the reverse of what it isin these days, 
and all old organs in Germany, France and Italy, 
have the under keys black and the upper ones 
white. 

The Grand Piano, or Fliigel, also, as the Ger- 
mans call it, did not take its present form until it 
had been built with the strings running upwards 
in a perpendicular line, resembling in shape 
somewhat a giraffe, from which animal it received 
its name ; but its shape and action being not very 
desirable, Streicher, in Vienna, changed it to the 
present form. In France, Sebastian Erard was 
one of the first to make grand pianos (piano a 
queue ), and in England, Broadwood. The Vienna 
pianos have a much lighter touch than either En- 
glish or French, and not: so much volume of 
sound as the two last mentioned. The founder 
of a school of pianists is Muzio Clementi, born in 
Rome 1752; he settled in London and had 
amongst others, Hummel, T. B. Cramer and John 
Field, as pupils. Charles Meyer, pupil of Field, 
sustains in Russia the reputation of Clementi’s 
school; but his best scholar, Hummel, was des- 
tined to surpass by far his master and to found a 
school of German pianists in Vienna. Clementi’s 
Gradus ad Parnassum is the basis of all later 
studies for the piano, as Cramer's, Bertini’s, &c., 
and ought to be well known by all who profess to 
study the piano thoroughly and expect to attaina 
masterly execution. His Gradus is as valuable 
for the pianist as Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavi- 
Cle- 
menti’s school is remarkable for its /egato style, its 


chord ” for the organist in the severe style. 


beautiful method, and its elegance and purity. 
Hummel’s school in Germany is essentially the 
same, only carried farther and more diflicult ; his 
principal scholars are Ries, Moscheles, Pixis, 
Mendelssohn, Hiller, Benedict, etc. Tummel’s 
finest compositions are: the Septuor, op. 74, the 
masterwork of all piano compositions with other 
instruments; his Concertos in A and B minor, 
and A flat; his Trios, principally the one dedi- 
cated to Cramer, in E major ; his brilliant Rondos 
with orchestral accompaniment ; his Sonatas op. 
13 and 81; his Fantasia op. 18; and the famous 
Sonata for four hands, op. 92. Hummel was one 
of the greatest improvisators on the piano, and as 
Mozart’s favorite pupil ia harmony and the man- 
agement of the orchestra may be ranked equal 
with Beethoven. It is only to be regretted 
that he lived in the same period with Beethoven, 
otherwise he would have given Symphonies to 
the world; but his modesty prevented him from 
rivalling Beethoven in this field of art and directed 
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his genius mostly to piano works, with and without 
orchestra. In these he is unrivalled. Take his 
A minor Concerto for example, what a unity of 
form, what a treatment of the orchestra! truly, 
it is worthy of Mozart himself. 

Amongst all musicians the pianist ought to regard 
himself as privileged, because independently of 
their especial compositions, the greatest men, as 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Onslow, ete., have written for the piano. These 
eminent artists have not considered the piano 
under the same point of view as the pianists; the 
piano was for them a means, while for the latter 
it is their end. We have from Mozart seventeen 
volumes of piano music ; about twenty Concertos, 
two of which are for two pianos; those Concer- 
tos with orchestra obligato are the ne plus ultra of 
beauty. 

Beethoven has composed about one hundred 
works for the piano. Nothing can be finer than his 
Concertos in E flat and G major ; the orchestra is 
there treated as one ought to expect from the 
author of the immortal Symphonies. His Trios, 
Sonatas with violin and ’cello, are models of their 
kind; his Symphonies have been arranged for 
the piano by Hummel and Kalkbrenner, and for 
two performers by Czerny, as those of Haydn 
and Mozart likewise. 

The four-hand Sonatas by Onslow contain 
beauties of the first order. What richness! and 
this is not yet all, because the works for the thea- 
tre and church can be reproduced on the piano. 
What an admirable instrument, on which one can 
with his ten fingers interpret the sublime crea- 
tions of so many masters! This is an orchestra 
which you have under your hands; you can con- 
duct it with such an ensemble and expression, that 
it doubles the effect of the execution. The divi- 
sion of the octave with its black keys contains the 
whole harmonic system under your hand, and 
seems to me a real wonder of intelligence. 

Let us hear now what Hummel says in his 
celebrated Instruction Book on the art of learning 
and teaching the piano: “ The piano forte is, at 
present, more generally used than any other 
musical instrument, and with reason; for it is less 
likely than any other to prove injurious to the 
health of even the feeblest individual, and _ has, 
besides, this important advantage: that the per- 
former does not require the eodperation of any 
other instrument to produce the fullest and most 
perfect harmony. These valuable qualities, added 
to the extensive compass which it has acquired 
within the last twenty years, have contributed to 
introduce it into universal favor and use, and have 
given birth to that high degree of execution upon 
it, now so generally diffused. 

“ Since the whole edifice of instruction depends 
upon the first principles laid down as a founda- 
tion, parents, in the choice of a master, should 
direct their attention less towards cheapness of 
instruction, than to ascertain that he possesses the 
following qualifications: 1. That he is thoroughly 
conversant with the principles of his art, and one 
who has, himself, received the best instructions ; 
because evil habits, arising in the commencement, 
through neglect, are not to be laid aside at a later 
period without great difficulty, and sometimes 
continue altogether incurable. 2. That his 
method of instruction is good and intelligible ; 
that he conducts himself towards children with 
patience and kindness, etc. For the first half year, 
and, if possible, for even the first entire year, 
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every beginner requires one hour’s daily instrue- 
tion; because the pupil is, as yet, incapable of 
assisting himself, and if left too long alone, it is to 
be feared that, by contracting bad habits, he will 
rather injure than benefit himself.” 

We hope these words addressed by such a 
master to parents and teachers, will not be spoken 
in vain. Hummel’s method has been translated 
and re-published here in Boston, by David Paine, 


some years ago. P. 
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Theatrical Statistics of Paris. 


There are five-and-twenty theatres in Paris. 
Those now open contain about 34,000 places. 
The number of persons who attend these theatres 
is reckoned at about 20,000 every evening. 
Three-quarters of these pay the full price; a 
quarter enter gratuitously, or at a reduced scale 
of admission. 

Besides these five-and-twenty theatres, there 
are, in Paris, 156 other places of public amuse- 
ment, such as cafés spectacles, cafés lyriques, pub- 
lic balls, &c., visited, on an average, by 24,000 
persons daily. 

During the last forty years, the gross receipts 
of all the establishments comprised in both these 
categories have varied from 11 to 15 millions of 
franes a year. With regard to the theatres more 
particularly, the receipts, which amounted to 
4,800,000 franes im 1810, rose to 9,864,000 franes 
in 1849. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the financial position of each theatre was 
better in the latter year than in the former, for, 
in the first case, the sum mentioned was only di- 
vided among ten theatres, while in the last it was 
shared among five-and-twenty; but of course a 

reater number of individuals subsisted upon the 

Miblie taste for amusement. 

The number of actors in all France is about 
6,000, of whom Paris alone supports 2,043. 
These are divided into 1,142 men and 901 women, 
for all kinds of dramatic representations. They 
are sub-divided into 893 actors and actresses, 552 
choristers or figurantes, and 698 supernumeraries. 

It has been reckoned that the actors and ac- 
tresses receive annually 3,002,340 franes, the 
choristers 377,450 francs, and the supernumera- 
ries 155,200 frances. 

The musicians employed in the orchestras of 
the five-and-twenty theatres form a total of 639 
persons. Their annual salaries are 601,050 
francs. 

Besides the persons already mentioned, there 
are a great number employed in the internal ser- 
vice of the theatres; such are the box-office 
keepers, the check-takers, the hall-porters, the 
wardrobe-keepers, cleaners, &c. Their num- 
ber is reckoned at 575, namely, 520 men and 55 
women. Their salaries amount to 350,000 franes 
a-year. 

We must not, in our list, omit an interesting 
class, namely, the women who open the boxes, all 
the box-keepers in Paris being females. There 
are 467 of them employed in the five-and-twenty 
theatres. The greater portion of them receive 
nothing for their services save what they obtain 
in the shape of voluntary donations on the part 
of the public. It is a singular fact that there are 
only two theatres, and those two theatres placed 
at the two opposite ends of the dramatic ladder, 
which form an exception to this rule. These two 
theatres are the Comédie Francaise and the Pett 
Lazari, where the box openers are paid so much 
a year. Everywhere else the veh hope they 
have of obtaining a dinner on the morrow is 
founded upon their receipts for taking care of the 
bonnets and cloaks, and for furnishing the ladies 
with little footstools to rest their feet on. 

_The administration of the various theatres 
gives employment to 125 persons, namely, man- 
agers, stage-managers, inspectors, treasurers, sec- 
retaries, copyists, &c. If we add to these the 
prompters and the musical copyists, who are 55 
in number, we obtain a total of 180 persons em- 
ployed, and receiving 390,000 francs a-year. 

Such is a list of those, more or less directly 
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gaining their livelihood, either on the stage itself 


or in the administration. We have now to con- 
sider the work-people, of whom there are 630; 
470 men, and 160 women, who may be divided 
as follows: —140 tailors, costumiers, &e., 160 
machinists, 80 carpenters, 25 blacksmiths, 30 car- 
petmen, 35 scene painters, 150 dressmakers for 
women’s dresses, and 10 women to sew carpets. 
The sum total of the salaries of these work- 
people is 589,000 francs a-year; most of them 
are paid annually. 

The number of hairdressers and wigmakers in 
the different theatres of Paris is 70; 80 persons 
gain their subsistence by taking care of the 
cloak-rooms. In this account we have not men- 
tioned a number of individuals who are employed 
only occasionally. 


Tue New Irarran Oratorio. A London 
paper translates the following passage from the 
Gazette Musicale, regarding Il Mdestro Raimondi’s 
oratorio, just produced at Rome : 


« The first part, entitled Potiphar, includes the 
incidents of that episode, and the imprisonment of 
Joseph. The second part, entitled Joseph, compre- 
hends the history of his triumph and of his power. 
The third and last part, entitled Jacob, and com- 
prising the death of the patriarch, forms the com- 
pletion of the poem. The execution demands 
three orchestras, and as many choruses, entirely 
distinct. Thus, when the first part is terminated, 
orchestra and chorus become spectators, and so, 
too, with the second part. It is only at the end 
of the thiré oratorio that is developed the princi- 
pal idea of the composer, in the simultaneous 
execution by the several orchestras and choruses 
of the three oratorios, already heard separately, 
and written in different tempi. The wonder is, 
that these distinct works, executed at one and the 
same time, harmonize entirely. The entire mass 
of executants is three hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, about seventy singers to each chorus and fifty 
to each orchestra. One mass is placed in the 
usual theatrical orchestra, the other two on the 
stage of the Teatro Argentino, separated with 
some interval. Great admiration, in particular, 
is excited by a chorus of female voices, accom- 
panied by five harps, and supported by the three 
orchestras. The solo of the tenor in the first 
oratorio, and that of the dasso in the third, sung 
by Collini, are especially admired.” The para- 
graph whence the above details are paraphrased 
mentions other peculiarities in this strange work. 
The execution of it lasted six hours, and the 
choruses are sung by amateurs. We had hoped 
that the méestro might possibly prove to be a young 
composer. The reverse, however, is the case. 
The Chevalier Raimondi is the same who has 
been long known as among the minor celebrities 
of musical Italy, being now, say the journals, in 
his sixty-sixth year. 

ee 2 

Music 1x EnGianp. The organ-builders of 
England may be taken at 400 in number, and 
putting their gross returns at £500 per annum 
each, we have £200,000 a year in this branch 
alone. The materials used by them are pine, 
mahogany, tinand lead. The materials employed 
by the piano forte maker are oak, deal, pine, 
mahogany, and beech, besides fancy woods; baize, 
felt, cloth, and leather, brass, steel, and iron. Of 
the two leading houses in this branch, the Messrs. 
Collard sell annually 1600 instruments, and the 
Messrs. Broadwood 2300, which, at the very low 
average of 60 guineas, gives, as the annual busi- 
ness of these two firms only, about £250,000. If 
the whole number of piano forte makers of Lon- 
don, about 200, is taken into account, the annual 
return in this trade cannot be less than £1,000,000. 
Violins, and instruments of that class, are almost 
entirely imported, the prejudice being in favor of 
the foreign makers. The annual import duty on 
them is probably not less than £45,000. The 
cost of the wind instruments required for a regi- 
mental band, exclusive of drums and fifes, was 
said to be £224, and as there are in all about 400 
regiments, the capital represented by these is 
nearly £100,000. The number of workmen 








employed by Messrs. Broadwood and Collard re- 
spectively is 575 and 400; these are all more or 
less skilled workmen, some of them to a very high 
degree. It is probable that the wages of the arti- 
zans employed in this trade do not amount to less 
than £500,000 per annum. The great power 
exerted by musie is evidenced by the large num- 
ber of musical and choral societies, both instru- 
mental and vocal, which exist, as well as by the 
large and increasing audiences which are attracted 
to their public performances. There can be no 
doubt that this influence is in a right direction, 
and that by it the social and moral condition of the 
people is being elevated and improved. In the 
fifteen years during which the Sacred Harmonie 
Society has been established, 271 concerts have 
been given, attended by more than 610,000 per- 
sons. — London Musical World. 


 — > 


@= The lovers of Mozart’s memory — and 
who can be otherwise ? — are now gratified with 
an engraving by Breitkopf and Hartel, from the 
original portrait of the great mdestro by Henry 
Tischbein, done when Mozart resided at Man- 
heim in 1777-8. The original portrait came by 
accident into the possession of M. André, the 
music-seller, at Frankfort, and was said by two 
or three friends of Mozart, still living in 1851, to 
be a perfect likeness. 
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@ A congress of German stenographers has 
just been held at Munich, which was attended by 
sixty members of the profession. One of the 
members, M. Baumgartner, of Vienna, describes 
a system of musical stenography invented by him, 
by means of which, as he said, the most compli- 
cated musical compositions can be written down 
during their execution. Trials of the system 
were made in presence of the members and of 
many musical artists, and they are said to have 
succeeded perfectly. 
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The Latin Words of the Requiem, with a 
Translation. 


A recent number of the National Intelligencer 
has an instructive article upon the old Latin 
rhymed verses of the Catholic Church, prompted 
by the appearance in London of a work entitled : 
“ Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly lyrical, selected 
and arranged for use; with Notes and Introduc- 
tion: by Ricnarp Cueneyvix Trencu, M. A. 
Those of our readers who have ever felt the 
solemn thrill and heavenly fascination of the in- 
spired strains of Mozart’s Requiem, will be inter- 
ested in the following : 


We pass, in conclusion, to notice as briefly as 
ssible the literary history and fortunes of one 
of the choicest specimens of this medieval Latin 
verse, and for this purpose select the Prosa, 
which is doubtless the best known to the widest 
circle of readers; we mean the Dies Ire of 
Thomas de Celano; for to him we do not hesitate 
to ascribe its authorship, without at present en- 
tering into the controversy which has been waged 
on this subject, deeming it sufficient merely to 
state that the claims of Thomas de Celano have 
been vindicated by those whose research and 
scholarship best entitle them to pronounce a 
judgment on this vexed question—by Lisco, and 
Mohnike, and Geiseler. Neither do our limits 
permit us to discuss the three rival lections of this 
celebrated hymn, that of the Mantuan marble, 
the text of Seaaeatinn or the Roman missal, 
though we rather incline with Daniel to believe 
that the last contains it in the shape which it bore 
on first leaving the hands of its composer, instead 
of being the residuum of two successive revisions. 
Of this majestic hymn Daniel has forcibly said, 

“ quot sunt verba tot pondera, immo tonitrua,” and 
justly ranks it as the highest ornament of sacred 
oetry, and a most valuable heir-loom of the 
atin church: for even they, he adds, to whom 
the Latin hymns of the church are wholly un- 
known, at ne know of this, and if any are 
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found so destitute of taste and culture as not at 
all to appreciate the sweetness of sacred melody, 
he thinks even these must be charmed by its 
thrilling strains. It is not difficult to understand 
or explain the wide and general populnrity which 
it has enjoyed. The metre or rhythm so grandly 
devised, of which Mr. Trench remembers no 
other example; the solemn effect of the triple 
assonances having been well likened by Guericke 
to blow following blow of hammer on the anvil; 
the aptness of the cadence to the subject-matter ; 
the deep and mighty flow of the verse, like tidal 
waves in a swelling sea; and, above all, the inim- 
itable dignity, gravity, and condensation of the 
Latin tongue, have all conspired to give the Dies 
In a high place—indeed, one of the highest in 
the world of sacred song. 

The first mention of this prosa, or sequentia, 
as it is convertibly and technically called, is in a 
work of Bartholomew of Pisa, who died in 1401. 
It is found by Daniel in all the Italian missals, 
but from their date it is evident that it did not 
come into general use as a part of fhe church 
service earlier than the 16th century: and, as its 
author was a minorite friar, it doubtless obtained 
its currency throughout Europe from the missals 
of the Franciscan order, as did also the STABAT 
MATER. 

“Tt is not wonderful,” says Mr. Trench, in a 
note on this hymn, “that a poem such as this 
should have continually allured and continually 
defied translators. We have several versions in 
English, beginning with one by Crashaw, in his 
Steps to the Temple, London, 1648; it is in qua- 
trains, and rather a reproduction than a transla- 
tion.” 

It was also rendered into English by the Earl 
of Roscommon, and Johnson tells us, in his Lives 
of the Poets, that the dying Earl uttered in his 
last moments with great energy two lines of his 
own version. Sir Walter Scott has also intro- 
duced an English version of a few of its opening 
stanzas into the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and in 
his correspondence, writing to a brother poet, 
Crabbe, he holds the following language : 

“To my Gothie ear, the Stabat Mater, the 
Dies Ira, and some of the other hymns of the 
Catholic Church, are more solemn and affecting 
than the fine classical poetry of Buchanan ; the 
one has the gloomy dignity of a Gothic church, 
and reminds us constantly of the worship to 
which it was dedicated; the other is more like a 
pagan temple, recalling to our memory the classi- 
cal and fabulous deities.” 

Mrs. Piozzi, we may state in this connection, 
records of Dr. Johnson, that “when he would 
try to repeat that celebrated Prosa ecclesiastica 
pro mortuis, as it is called, beginning Dies Ira, 
dies illa, he could never pass the stanza ending 
thus, Vantus labor non sit cassus, without burst- 
ing into a flood of tears.” Among later English 
writers who have tested their strength on_ this 
Pandar’s bow of sacred verse, we may mention 

. the names of Caswall, Irons, Trench, Lord Lind- 
say, Isaac Williams, and in our own country, of 
J. N. Brown, Dr. W. R. Williams, and Dr. A. 
Coles, which last named gentleman has given two 
versions, one of surpassing merit. 

In Germany the translations have been still 
more abundant, and many of them executed by 
eminent hands, such as Knapp, Aug. Wm. Schle- 
gel, Herder, J. G. Fichte, Von Meyer, the Chev- 
alier Bunsen, Dr. Daniel, &e. Dr. Frederic G. 
Lisco, in a monograph which he has published on 
this celebrated Prosa, enumerates forty-four Ger- 
man versions. A single poet, Robert Lecke, in 
1842, published twelve several translations of his 
own. Since that time the number has grown, as 
appears trom a subsequent publication of Lisco’s, 
to sixty or seventy, among which is also given 
one in modern Greek, executed by the Rey. Mr. 
Hildner, an English missionary at Syra, and to 
which we may add still another, composed in 
Hebrew, by Lewis Splicth, an oriental scholar of 
Germany. We need but allude to the sublime 


use which Goethe makes of snatches of this 
hymn in his “ Faust.” 

In France there have also appeared several 
renderings from time to time, though none pos- 
sessing great merit. 





We need scarcely add that it was upon the 
Dies Ire that Mozart founded his celebrated Re- 
quiem, in the composition of which his excite- 
ment became so great as to hasten his death be- 
fore he had finished his task. Among the other 
great musical celebrities who “have sought to 
marry its poetry to immortal melody” may be 
enumerated, Cherubini, Pergolesi, Haydn, Jo- 
melli, and Palestrina. 

As this remarkable poem, whose literary histo- 
ry we have briefly sketched, may not be accessi- 
ble to all of our readers, we append below the 
original, accompanied by the translation of Dr. 
Abraham Coles, of Newark, N. Jersey : 


THE ORIGINAL. 
I 


Dies Ire, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla; 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


Ir. 
Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 

ML. 
Tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


IV. 
Mors stupebit et Natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


v. 
Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


VL 
Judex ergo cuin sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
vit. 
Quid sum miser tune dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus ? 
vill. 
Rex tremend:e majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salve me, fons pietatis. 
IX. 
Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


“: 
Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redimisti crucem passus; 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


XI. 
Juste Judex ultionis, 
Donum fae remissionis 
Ante diem rationis. 


xt! 
Ingemisco tanqnam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus; 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 
PI I ’ 


XI. 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronum exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


XIV. 
Preces mes non sunt digne 
Sed tu bonus fre benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 

xv. 
Inter oves locum priesta, 
Et ab hoedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Xvi. 
Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis 
Voca me cum benedictis. 

xvi 
Oro supplex et acclinis, 
Cor contritum quasi sinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 

Xvit. 
Lachrymosa dies illa, 
Qua resurget ex favilla, 
Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce Deus. 


TRANSLATION. 
I. 
Day of wrath, that day of burning 


All shall melt, to ashes turning, 
As foretold by Seers discerning. 


It. 
Oh what fear shall it engender 
When the Judge shall come in splendor, 





Strict to mark and just to render. 





m1. 
Trumpet scattering sounds of wonder, 
Rending sepulchres asunder, 
Shall resistless summons thunder. 


IV. 
All aghast then Death shall shiver, 
And great Nature’s frame shall quiver, 
When the graves their dead deliver. 


v. 
Rook where every act’s recorded, 
All events all time afforded, 
Shall be brought, and dooms awarded. 


VI. 
When shall sit the Judge unerring, 
He'll unfold all here occurring, 
No just vengeance then deferring. 


VII. 
What shall 7say that time pending ? 
Ask what Advocate’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending ? 


vu. 
King almighty and all-knowing, 
Grace to sinners freely showing, 
Save me, Fount of good o’erflowing. 


Ix. 
Think, Oh Jesus, for what reason 
Thou endured’st earth’s spite and treason, 
Nor me lose in that dread season. 


=. 
Seeking me Thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross Thy soul death tasted, 
Let such labor not be wasted. 


XI. 
Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant me perfect absolution, 
Ere that day of execution. 


XII. 
Culprit-like, I—heart all broken, 
Ou my cheek shame’s crimson token— 
Plead the pardoning word be spoken. 


xu. 
Thou who Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying Thief’s petition, 
Cheered’st with hope my lost condition. 

xIv. 
Though my prayers do nothing merit, ¥ 
What is needful, Thou confer it— 
Lest I endless fire inherit. 


xv. 
Mid the sheep a place decide me, 
And from goats on left divide me, 
Standing on the right beside Thee. 


XVI. 
When th’ accurs’d away are driven, 
To eternal burnings given, 
Call me with the bless’d to Heav’n. 


XVII. 
I beseech Thee, prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes contrite, sighing, 
Care for me when I am dying. 

XVIII. 
On that awful day of wailing, 
Human destinies unveiling, 
When man rising, stands before Thee, 
Spare the culprit, God of glory! 
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GERMANO=-PHOBIA. 


We are not in the habit of noticing anony- 
mous communications, nor do we know whether 
the following was designed for publication as well 
as for our own private reproof. But it is alto- 
gether too rich to be withheld any longer from 
our readers. So extreme is its expression of dis- 
taste at our own peculiar tastes in music, that we 
were at first inclined to take it as a joke, de- 
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signed to “ call us out” upon the hacknied issue 
between the so-called German and Italian par- 
ties in the tone-world. But on the whole we 
think that the anonymous complaint and the an- 
onymous advice are serious, and we accept them 
oe good text for a few comments, such as we 
have perhaps too steadily forborne to make, upon 
our own editorial course and purpose. 


New York, Sept. 20th, 1852. 
Mr. Joun S. Dwient. 

My Dear Sir: When you first announced 
your intention of editing a musical journal, I put 
my name down as a subscriber. I was pleased 
that so able hands should have taken up the work, 
but I must confess, doubted the result. My anti- 
cipations have been realized. I feared that an 
absurd devotion to German metaphysics would 
close one ear of the musical critic when German 
harmony was put in the question. I can hardly 
read your journal now, growing worse and worse 
asitis every day. From page 1 to page 192 
what is there besides about 50 pages of adver- 
tisements? German music, German composers, 
German artists. The greatest artist the world 
ever saw, Alboni, is and has been giving concerts 
here and you have scarcely noticed them; why ? 
Because she is Italian. And Jenny Lind (that 
musical charlatan) claimed the undisputed pos- 


session of at least three pages for every week of 


her singing here. I think honestly, Mr. Dwight, 
that you can scarcely look back upon the con- 
tents of your paper and feel that you have acted 
fairly and impartially, and hope that you will 
take a hint from an unknown friend, and banish 
German mysticism and Boston transcendentalism 
from your paper. So shall you see it increase in 
circulation, and so shall it benefit the reading pop- 
ulation of our country, and put an equivalent in 
shining ore into your pocket. 


Yours, truly, GIUSTIZIA. 


COMMENTS. 

I. “ An absurd devotion to German metaphys- 
ics." —This is mere slang. So is the talk in a 
later sentence about “ German mysticism,” and 
“ Boston Vulgar catch- 
words! prompted by an ignorant prejudice, en- 
tirely based on hearsay, about the metaphysical 
If 
the writer has indeed read our journal, and if he 
knows what the word Metaphysics means, he 
knows that there has been very little in our pages 
that could interest the metaphysician as such. 
We have no philosophical system to set forth, and 
That the writer must 
It is only his mystical 


transcendentalism. ” 


subtlety and cloudiness of all things German. 


we have hinted none. 
know, if he has read us. 
and metaphysical way of intimating his disgust 
at our interest in German music. This is the 
whole head and front of our offending. 

II. “ From page 1 to 192 what is there?” &e.— 
Not fifty pages, as you say, of advertisements : — 
would there were! it would go not a little way 
towards enabling us to make a better paper. But 
German German 
artists.” Well, to this we have two things to 
say : 


“German music, composers, 


1. We confess we are partial to German 
music. We find more food for thought, more in- 
spiration of the higher sentiments, more outlet of 
emotion, more enduring satisfaction, in the works 
of Handel, Mozart and Beethoven than in the 
operas of Donizetti and of Verdi;—always ad- 
mitting that the latter have their peculiar merits 
and thankfully remembering many glowing ex- 
periences of their charm. We have our preter- 
ences, and cannot help them. We set out in 
our very first number with confessing them. If 
We say much of German music, if we notice and 
encourage its performance in our country, it is 








because we love it and believe it one of heaven’s | 
best blessings to all who have learned in any good 
degree to appreciate it. 

2. But we started fairly. We can only write 
and write well what we feel and think. We 
are of most use in the advocacy of what we ap- 
preciate and know. We wished our paper to be 
no one-sided record of the Art of our day. And 
therefore we held out a formal invitation to all 
those of different taste from ours, to give it fit 
expression in our columns. We tell our love of 
German, and ask you in our own columns to tell 
your love of Italian music. Why has not the in- 
vitation been accepted ? Could we do more ? 

UI. But ALBon1i— the greatest artist the world 
ever saw.” That is making an extreme case of it 
indeed. We certainly could not come up to the 
mark of our friend’s enthusiasm about the great 
Contralto, since having never heard her with our 
own ears, we had only the traditions and reports 
of others to rely on, and these, though warmly in 
her praise, have never to our knowledge gone the 
whole length of “ Giustizia.” But it is not true 
that we have taken no notice of Alboni. In the 
anticipation of hearing and admiring and report- 
ing, whenever she should sing within our reach 
(which the gods.grant may soon be,) we have 
done our best to prepare our readers for her by 
concocting several articles about her history and 


the impressions she has made, and by almost 
weekly quotations from the best, even the most 
enthusiastic critiques in the New York papers. 
Moreover we have been at the pains of trans- 
lating and publishing in this paper—and we 
were the first to do it—a long analysis, by Seudo, 
of her vocal and artistic qualities, — by far the 
fullest that has yet appeared,—together with 
an account of the great contralti who have 
reigned before her, and of whose glory hers is 
regarded as the climax. 

So of Italian art and artists generally. 
sarily we have written of the German music 


Neces- 


more, because the German appeals more to the 
intellect, and admits and requires more comment 
and interpretation; but principally because we 
have had more German music publicly performed 
we 


during the last six months. Since com- 
menced our paper, there has not been an opera, 
nor scarcely an Italian singer of note heard in 
Boston. In New York even it has not been greatly 
otherwise. A journalist must take things as they 
come, must fly at what is nearest, and serve it up 


Yet we have written 








impartially and fairly. 
warmly of Italian music; of Rossini we omit no 
opportunity to express our delight in him, at the 
same time that candor bids us rank his music not 

in the very highest element. To Signora Bosio | 
and others of our popular prime donne, we have 
dipped into memories of the past, to pay the tri- 

bute of our admiration.. And we rejoice in every | 
opportunity to recognize and to point out the 
beauties of Italian music and performance. It 
has its beauties and its weaknesses, its points of 
superiority and inferiority to other schools; and | 
we are anxious to do justice to them both. The 
best way we can devise to that end, is to invite | 
the sincere and devout admirers of that music, 
even the partial ones, to offset our partiality with | 
theirs and let our readers hear the matter also | 
from their stand-point. Not that we will have 
personal, or petty controversy in our columns; 
but we believe it takes many minds to mirror 
the whole truth, and the most of universality a | 


modest man can claim is the willingness to com- 
pare candidly his notes with those of others. In 
this way it were entirely practical for the devout- 
est German to discuss with the devoutest Italian 
their respective preferences in music, in a spirit 
large and liberal and courteous, so that the read- 
er may be much the gainer by the friendly col- 
lision of their opposite opinions. But, by all 
means, let no one think he must not read or es- 
teem of the smallest profit all that he may not 
swallow as pure absolute law and gospel. Let 
our dissenting readers be as frank with us, as we 
have been and always mean to be with them, and 
truth will be the gainer by us all. 





The New York Concerts. 


New York, Oct. 6, 1852. 

Mr. Eprror : — My brief stay here has given 
me an opportunity to note in a hasty manner some 
musical matters which may interest your readers. 
Two of the greatest living vocalists are now lay- 
ing the foundation of their American fame and for- 
tune; and understanding well the necessity of 
making it broad and deep, or in other words to 
produce a decided impression in the metropolis, 
they are leaving nothing undone which money 
and management can effect to produce this re- 
sult. 

The arrangements of these concerts are very 
complete, the orchestras large and effective, the 
assisting artists all respectable, and some of them, 
as little Paut JULLIEN, the violinist, and our old 
friend BADIALI, truly admirable. 

As I entered Metropolitan Hall last Monday 
evening just at the opening of Mme. Sonraa’s 
fourth concert, the effect of somuch gas light and 
glitter, such a host of well-dressed people, was 
extremely brilliant. Being afterwards packed in 
a space so small that it was impossible to stand up 
at the end of the first part, my admiration was 
much diminished. And here I may as well say 
that the Hall seems to me by no means a good one 
for music when filled with people. There is a 
want of resonance, a stifled effect, quite as great 
as in our old Tremont Temple. To the eye it is 
brilliant, but to the ear decidedly dull. 

An overture by Spontini having been extremely 
well played by a band of seventy performers who 
seemed to be nearly all young Germans, the 
great prima donna appeared. Mme. Sontag has 
the advantage of being a real countess and a 
beautiful woman. There is also in her history, as 
with Jenny Lryp, much to excite a personal 
interest. 

She is a decided blonde, with a sweet expres- 
sion, which one almost recognizes as that of a 
familiar friend, and a simple and charming, yet 
thorough-bred manner, which secures the sympa- 
thy of her audience from the very first. Her 
voice is by no means strong or of much breadth, 
but of the purest and most limpid quality. Like 
the eye of the widow Wadman, there is neither 
mote nor speck in it. Sontag’s style of singing 
corresponds in elegance and grace with her ap- 
pearance. She does not attempt to rouse her 
hearers, like our Italian prime donne, with sud- 
den bursts of passion; indeed I doubt if her 
voice has any reserved power for such emergen- 
cies, but with faultless method, and an execution 
which cannot be surpassed, her voice flows on, 
captivating all within its influence. Like Satvi, 
whom in style she resembles, she sings much &@ 
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demi voir and one must listen attentively to 
catch it all. 

Besides the usual selections from Donizetti and 
Bellini, she gave “ With verdure clad” better 
than I ever heard it. It produced, however, but 
little effect on the audience. 

Mme. AtBoni I heard on the following eve- 
ning. The arrangements of her concert were 
hardly as complete as those of the previous night, 
and the orchestra by no means as good or as well 
led, but the great contralto triumphed over every- 
thing. She is an orchestra in herself. ALBon1 
possesses none of the personal advantages of her 
The admiration she excites is due to her 
voice alone, which is truly superb. I know of 
none to which it can be compared except perhaps 
the middle tones of Tedesco. But, unlike her, 
Alboni preserves the same full diapason through 


rival. 


at least two octaves. To this volume and equality 
of tone is superadded a facility of execution 
which carries her triumphant over passages of 
amazing difficulty. Let it not be supposed that 
these wonderful gifts are too freely used ; on the 
contrary, her mezza voce passages are given with 
exquisite grace, but one is conscious all the time 
of the power which lies behind it. Of the extent 
of this power I can form no idea, for every note 
was taken without apparent effort of any sort. 
Everything she sang was received with great ap- 
plause. While the genius of Sontag takes a 
wider range, and may perhaps leave a more 
enduring impression, the natural gifts of ALBONI, 
with her perfect knowledge of the Italian School, 
must always secure for her unbounded success. 
Both these great artistes will soon visit Boston. 
X. 
— -- >) 
(Extract from a private letter.] 
Sontag — Alboni — Pau) Jullien. 

{The impressions of intelligent and genial persons, who 
profess no knowledge of music, are not mean aids some- 
times in forming our conceptions of great artists. At all 
events the following is readable, even if it be not 
critical. ] 

New York, Oct. 2, 1852. 

Sontag warbles away here delightfully. I 
don’t myself like her style as much as that of 
Alboni, nor does her power seem half so genuine 
as that of this solid honest creature. Still her 
mode of singing “ The last rose of summer” the 
other evening, was as tender and pathetic as 
autumn itself. One would like to die to that 
music. The gem of the entertainment, however, 
to my untutored ear, was Master Paul Jullien’s 
violin. I don’t see any difference between this 
child and Sivori or Miska Hauser. Never did the 
violin seem more magical than in the hands of 
this sincere and scrupulous little soul. And when 
Sontag came upon the scene after him with her 
cultivated airs and graces, it appeared that we had 
suddenly tumbled out of Paradise into Beacon 
Street and the Fifth Avenue. Not that Sontag 
is in any obvious degree tawdry however. Jenny 
Lind was so in coming on the stage, but Madame 
S. is simply elegant. Or if she has any conscious- 
ness, it is in her eyes only, which she plays with a 
little unnecessarily perhaps. But such polished 
singing was never heard. 
Alboni pout for a week, just as a solid mahogany 
block might turn pale at sight of an exquisite bit 
of veneering. But this is only my opinion, and I 
suspect you will contrive to despise it when you 
hear her. One of the firsi things I shall ask of the 
good Lord when I go to heaven — if I think of 


It is enough to make 
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it — will be, that he multiply second and third 
rate singers on the earth, so that fourth and fifth 
rate judges of music may be kept in countenance, 
nor ever be expected to appreciate things so far 
above them. Jtem — that he multiply dollar seats, 
so that fourth and fifth rate men and women may 
sit within hearing of the music without wicked 
waste of bread-money. 2 


a 

FRANZ SCHUBERT'S “ ONLY” (?) SYMPHONY. 
The success attending the bold experiment by Mr. 
Suck’s little orchestra, of producing this very 
long, very difficult, very novel, complex and pro- 
found composition, for the first time in Boston, 
may be counted among the good signs of the 
times. The audience was considerably larger 
than on previous Wednesdays, and the great 
majority not only heard it through attentively, 
(after the lighter miscellany of Labitzky waltzes, 
Figaro overture, and the finely executed Scena 
and Prayer from Mreyschiitz, by Mr. Schnapp’s 
brass department), but manifested every sign of 
satisfaction. Even enthusiastic was the interest 
of the more strictly amateur and professional part 
of the audience, who came out this time in unusual 
numbers. 

Some no doubt, even of our most thoroughly 
baptized classical music-lovers, missed the clear, 
concise, well-rounded and at once intelligible form 
of those perfect models of style, the symphonies 
of Haydn and Mozart. To such this gigantic 
effort of Schubert naturally seemed over-labored, 
foreed, ambitious. Such too was the first impres- 
sion of a symphony of Beethoven upon minds of 
the same class and culture; yet he has slowly won 
his way into their hearts. Schubert belongs to 
the new era, which Beethoven opened. Both 
were mighty geniuses, creative minds, true spirits 
of this age, and it was not possible for them, like 
lesser minds, to imitate and simply continue the 
ways of Haydn and Mozart, however admirable. 
We shall not be so rash as to pronounce upon a 
But we 

It was 


great symphony, after a single hearing. 
can truly say that it impressed us deeply. 
most exciting music, —exciting to the end, al- 
though it was almost an hour in length. The 
multitude of exquisite themes, strikingly con- 
trasted, beautifully distributed among the different 
instruments; the depth of sentiment, often im- 
passioned; the gigantic vigor with which every 
thought seemed carried out ; the utter absence of 
anything in the least degree commonplace or 
hacknied ; and the evident fervor into which it 
kindled the musicians themselves, — were strong 
assurances, in addition to our own intense interest 
and emotion, that this was really great and un- 
common music, — that there was a great deal in 
it, whether it were all clear or not. Certainly no 
listener, at all sympathetic, could fail to recognize 
the genuine heavings and aspirings of a large and 
earnest soul in those strange, 
harmonies. 

We liked the first movement best, perhaps only 
because we came to it fresher and understood it 
The slow introduction, the all-pervading 





beautifully strange, 


more. 
theme of which, a solemn and religious canto 
Jermo strain, is first intoned, as it were, by an un- 
accompanied French horn, is of the most grand 
and impressive character, and the Allegro full of 
fire and dignity. The second movement (Andante 
con Moto) is the only piece of music we have 
ever heard that seemed to us in some sense analo- 
gous to the mysterious second movement in Bee- 
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thoven’s seventh symphony. This was very long, 
as were the Scherzo and the Finale, though both 
rioting in a splendid originality and liberty of 
fancy. These are only first impressions and very 
vague and general, of course. 

It was a bold attempt, as we said before, for the 
little orchestra, at so short notice, and with its 
poverty in certain instruments. But the place of 
bassoons had been supplied by two extra violon- 
cellos, the first violins increased to four, and a 
second oboe added; and they had submitted con 
amore to the drill under one who well understood 
the music; and the result showed what good 
things may be realized, with small means, by 
proper will and management. We trust this 
Symphony will be again and again repeated until 
it be fairly known whether its interest ean be ex- 
hausted. Not to the neglect, however, of the 
sparkling waltzes, overtures, &c., which we need 
for graceful recreation. 

4+ — > 

& The initials appended to the verses in our 
last should have been W. W. M., instead of “ W. 
M. M.” 


—— 4p 

&= The London Musical World copies entire, 
but without credit, the imaginary dialogue between 
Mozart and Da Ponte, which was translated for 
and published in an early number of this Journal. 

BEETHOVEN AND CzerNy. We offer our 
readers this week an original document respect- 
ing the great symphonist, which we believe has 
never before been published, at least never in 
English. Our thanks are due for it to the kind 
friend, who is perhaps better informed about ev- 
ery thing pertaining to Beethoven’s history, than 
any other man, seeing that he has spent two 
years and a half in Germany on a devout pil- 
grimage, gathering materials for his Life. 

We fitly left it to Aim, too, to comment, as he 
did so satisfactorily in our last paper, on those 
Beethoven “ aneedotes” from Cocks’ Miscellany, 
which we had before copied, not for their intrin- 





sic value or because we were so green as to ac- 
cept them without the grano salis, but simply as be- 
longing to the “ Curiosities of (musical) Litera- 
ture.” 


——+>——- 
Musical Intelligence. 


Local. 

Mur. LeuMANN’s Concert. Let all our real music- 
lovers throng to the Melodeon to-night. Gratitude to the 
“ Mendelssohn Quintette Club,’ under whose auspices 
this lady comes to us, as well as the repeated and well- 
authenticated rumors of her fame, entitle her to a warm 
welcome at this her first American début. The pupil of 
the great composer, GApE, by whom her artistic merit is 
endorsed; the admired prima donna of the opera in her 
native city, Copenhagen, and in Stockholm; and fresh 
from new triumphs in the musical city of Hamburg, 
Mile. LEHMANN will, we doubt not, confirm all that our 
correspondents hitherto have written in her praise. 

The programme is excellent. She appears in a wide 
range and in great heights of song. Rossini’s gorgeous 
Bel Raggio, Schubert's Serenade, the Scena from Der 
Freyschiitz, and the Cavatina from La Favorita: —the 
one who can sing all these worthily, must indeed be an 
artist. 


Little CAMILLE Urso, the girl violinist, but 11 years 
old, announced a concert at the Masonic Temple for last 
evening, just too late for notice in this paper. But we 
had the pleasure,—and a choice one it was—of hearing 
her the other evening in a company of some forty invit- 
ed guests, in Mr. Chickering’s saloon. Her playing is 
not only truly wonderful, but wonderfully true;— true 
in style, expression, feeling, as it is true in intonation 
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and all mechanical respects. She played Artot’s Souve- 
nirs de Bellini, and never have we listened to a long fan- 
tasia of several themes, worked up in all manner of va- 
riations, with a purer pleasure. It was masterly; the 
firm and graceful bowing, the rich, pure, refined tone, 


the light and shade, the easy control of arpeggto, stacca-* | 


to, double-stops, &c., were all such as we could only have 
expected from the maturest masters we have heard. 
We could scarcely credit our own eyes and ears. 

The little maiden is plain, with strong arms and hands 
enlarged by practice of her instrument; yet her appear- 
ance is most interesting; a face full of intellectual and 
sedate expression, a large forehead wearing the “ pale 
cast of thought,” &c. Pity only that such fine life must 
be lived out so fast, and always in the blaze of too 
much sun for plants so young and tender! 

The vocal contributions to the entertainment were also 


very pleasant. We have no room to say more. 


New york. Sonvac has sung her last for the present 
and goes to Philadelphia. ALBONI consents to two 
more concerts next week. Then it willbe owr turn! —— 
Acompany of Italian artists, consisting of Mme. Prco, 
(contralto,) Sig. Vuerrt, (tenor,) Sig. CoLErTr, (baritone, ) 
a distinguished pianist and others, will proceed in a 
few days on a professional tour through the New Eug- 
Jand States. They intend giving a series of concerts, 
consisting of Italian and English operatic selections, 
songs, ballads, duets, &c. Sig. Marini, the basso, 
has returned from Europe and will soon appear. Mr. 
ALFRED BuNN, the celebrated manager and librettist, 
has arrived from London. 


England. 

Tue BrrmincuaM FrstivaL. Third Day, Sept. 9th. 
Thursday was the great day. Handel's “ Messiah,” be- 
loved of Englishmen, drew so vast a crowd to the Town 
Hall, that there was scarcely standing room. The Bir- 
mingham Journal, (which by the way devotes eight long, 
close columns to the festival), says of the performance: 

“Mr. Reeves sang the opening recitative and air with 

at care and good eflect. The recitative and air that 
‘ollowed, written, we may remark, for a bass voice, was 
given as itis usually given, by Miss Dolby. The first 
movement of the air was sung with great pathos. Pass- 
ing over the intervening solos, we come to Mme. Novello’s 
air,‘ Rejoice greatly” In giving her all praise for her 
easy and eilective reading of a difficult piece of music, 
we must say that one of her notes, well sustained — and 
she can sustain them— would be a more correct and 
pleasing termination of a strain than an indifferently 
conceived cadence, which Handel never wrote, and which 
no correct ear will tolerate. The plaintive air, ‘ He shall 
feed his flock,’ was charmingly given by Miss M. Wil- 
liams. In the second part, the air, ‘ He was despised,’ 
again afforded Miss Dolby an opportunity of displaying 
her finished execution and deep feeling. Mme. Casteilan 
sang the airs, ‘ But thou didst not leave,” and ‘ How beau- 
tifuly with much grace and sweetness. Mr. Weiss was 
entrusted with the bass air, ‘Why do the nations,’ and, 
considering the somewhat limited and inflexible quality 
of his voice, the performance was excellent. Tamberlik 
took the tenor air, Braham’s famous part, ¢ Thou shalt 
break them.’ We believe this is his first essay in Eng- 
lish, and it was not, therefore, surprising that he should 
manifest a degree of nervousness. He sang it admirably, 
the high note on the word ‘dash’ was like the percussion 
of atrumpet. Mme. Novello achieved a triumph in the 
delightful air, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ and 
Formes delivered the closing recitative and air with tell- 
ing effect; a result not diminished by the fine trumpet 
accompaniment of Mr. Harper, junior. ‘ 

“The choruses were splendidly delivered; and we 
Merely name one or two, not for special commendation 
when all were excellent, but as noting their effect. The 
Pianissimo with which the chorus ‘ For unto us’ begins, 
was most delicately sung, and led with matchless etfect 
to the crescendo and the crash upon the word ‘ councillor.’ 
* All we like sheep,’ and ‘ Lift up your heads,’ were also 
thrillingly given. The Hallelujah chorns was of course 
one of those embodiments of sublime grandeur which are 
never forgotten, and was redemanded, the only encore of 
the morning, and in this respect the President has set an 
example which we hope to see followed. The overture, 
pastoral symphony, and acoompaniments, were played 
to perfection. - 

“We cannot help remarking here on the modern, the 
very novel practice of standing up at several of the 
choruses, in addition to that which closes the second 
part, and is always so honored. The practice is like a 
multiplicity of dashes in a lady’s letter; it detracts from 
the effect of emphasis by making it all emphatic together. 
The Hallelujah chorus is the grandest emanation of hu- 
man genus, and should be honored, not so the secondary 
and subordinate pieces.” : 

The Chronicle seems to have been absolutely shocked 


by the same thing and holds forth in a drolly sanctimo 











nious style, as follows: 
\ 
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“ We would remind those who set this ‘fashion’ (as 
Lord Kinnoul properly calls it), that audiences do not 
assemble at these performances for an act of a religious 
character. They come to hear music, to criticise, and 
to applaud it. We do not accept the unauthorized and un- 
recognized collocation of a series of scriptural passages (!) 
arranged into a species of narrative, as anything more 
than a contrivance by whicha musician produces certain 
grand effects. Everybody is solicited to come and pay 
his money, and to hear Handel. It is only by a confusion 
of ideas, therefore, that any person can justify a formal 
demonstration of reverence, of the kind we speak of, in 
an assembly which does not meet for reverence, but for 
criticism and plaudit.”’ 


The third and last miscellaneous concert 
was better attended than either of the others, the hall 
being completely filled. And yet, strange to say, the 
great feature of the programme, was Beethoven's Ninth 
or “ Choral’? Symphony. Thirty years ago this most 
elaborate and profound was pronounced unintelligible 
and crazy by the “ Philharmonic Society,” for whom it 
was written. The Times says: 

“ The symphony lasts one hour and a quarter in per- 
formance, and was quite new to the Birmingham public. 
Its reception justifies what was remarked yesterday 
about the progress of musical taste in this country. 
There must have been nearly two thousand persons in 
the hall, the majority of whom were, of course, not 
sufficiently informed to be able to enter into the plan and 
extraordinary merits of the composition. The attention 
was nevertheless unflagging. ‘The first movement — too 
serious to be thoroughly relished in one hearing, and 
likely to be better understood another time — was heard 
with breathless interest, and received at the conelusion 
with respectful silence; the audience seemed hardly to 
know what impression the music had made upon them. 
The fantastic and playful scherzo, however, with its ex- 
quisitely melodious trio, produced a more decided sensa- 
tion, and the termination was followed by a hearty round 
of applause. At the end of the slow movement, which 
was beautifully played (although, as we have suggested, 
too fast), the applause was still more unanimous; and 
after the choral movement which brings the symphony 
to a close, with a grandeur which would rouse the most 
apathetic hearer from his lethargy, it was enthusiastic. 
It required no small courage and resolution on the part 
of Mr. Costa to insist upon the choral symphony as a 
yart of the general scheme; but the result has proved 
iim right. A full belief in the willingness of the public 
to respect, if not in its power immediately to appreciate, 
great and elaborate works, is one of the secrets of this 
gentleman's influence; and never was it more signifi- 
cantly declared than on the present occasion. The re- 
ception of the choral symphony, indeed, must be pro- 
nounced a remarkable event in the most successful meet- 
ing since the Birmingham festival has been instituted.” 


But contrast this “ remarkable event’ with what fol- 
lowed next, as opening the second part of the concert, 
namely, an encore of the noisy, hacknied overture to 


Evening. 


Zimpa. It showed a catholic taste, however, and was 
in fact a very natural reaction from the long tension of 
the listening and reflective faculties. This second part 
was mostly light, miscellaneous, and familiar. 

“A similar compliment was paid to Herr Formes in 
the well-known air from Zauberflite (the song of Sarastro 
in the second act), and to Mile. Anna Zerr in the brilliant 
air of Haas, a display of florid execution quite as grace- 
ful as it was astonishing. One of the great ‘hits’ of the 
evening was made by Tamberlik, in the celebrated 
Suivez moi from Guillaume Tell, the andante of which 
wus sung to perfection, while in the allegro the famous 
ul de poitrine (highest © with the chest voice) was given 
with all the power and sonority of Duprez, and with 
less apparent effort. Duprez used toarrest the band and 
chorus when he made his famous climax; but Tamberlik 
adhered to the text of the composer. The ballads of 
Miss Williams and Mr. Lockey, both well sung, acted as 
a grateful relief to the more noisy and florid pieces in 
which the programme abounded. The madrigal of Festa, 
the finest ever written, had not been rehearsed, and, 
although the fresh and beautiful voices of the Birming- 
ham chorus could not fail to elicit admiration, some of 
the modulations were not exactly in tune, and the encore 
which almost invariably follows this charming specimen 
of early choral music was successfully opposed on this 
occasion. ‘The double-bass solo of Bottesini, a prodigious 
display of mechanical dexterity, created a furore. The 
Jinale of Sonnambula is hardly suited to Mme. Viardot, 
who, nevertheless, exhibited extraordinary cleverness, 
and made up for physical deficiencies by energy of will 
and consummate artistic skill. There was much to 
admire in Mme. Novello’s Bel raggio, which, however, 
came too late in the evening. The same drawback mili- 
tated against the effect of Macfarren's bold and vigorous 
Anacreontic, from Don Quixote, which Mr. Weiss sang 
extremely well. In the splendid finale from Rossini’s 
Siege de Corinthe, which terminated the concert, Sig. 
Belletti gave the solos in a highly efficient manner.” 


Fourth and last Day. ‘ Handel’s ‘Samson’ was _per- 
formed in a much less satisfactory manner than the other 
oratorios. They say that some fatality has always 
spoiled the performance of this work in England. This 








time the principal singers did not seem at home in the 
music, although the ladies were less uncertain than the 
gentlemen, and Miss Doiby especially left nothing to be 
desired. Some of the choruses were splendidly executed, 
others not so well. The organ was too flat all throughout 
the performance, and a variety of minor matters served 
to deteriorate from the general effect. The only incident 
of the morning was the repetition of ‘Let the bright 
Seraphim,’ sung by Mme. Novello.” 

The oratorio was followed by the National Anthem, 
Mme. Novello singing the solos, and this closed the 
musical festival proper. The total proceeds of the 
four days are set down at £10, 751. In the evening 
there was a ball, and on the next night (Saturday) an 
operatic performance at the theatre, in which Grisi, 
Mario, Castellan, Tamberlik, Mlle. Bertrandi, Polonini, 
F. Lablache, &c., sang in Lucia and Lucrezia Borgia. 


HererorpD FrestivAu. The 129th anniversary of the 
three choirs of Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester com- 
menced Tuesday, 14th. These meetings were established 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
clergy within the three dioceses. Mr. Townshend Smith, 
cathedral organist, conducted. 

The cathedral is never full on the first day. Only 250 
tickets, it appears, were sold. The festival was in- 
augurated with full cathedral service, the musical 
part of which included Handel's “ Dettingen 7'e Deum,” 
the “ Old Hundredth,” responses, &e., by Tallis, an An- 
them by the conductor, Handel’s Gloria Patri, &c., &e. 
The principal singers were Clara Novello, Mrs. Enders 
soln, Miss Williams, Messrs. Simms Reeves, Lockey, 
Hobbs, Barnby, Phillips, and Herr Formes. 

There was a miscellaneous concert in the evening, of 
operatic selections, Glees, Madrigals, Overtures (to Zau- 
berflite and Oberon), &e. 

“ Among the gems of the concert were the plaintive 
duet, ‘ Greeting, of Mendelssohn, and two of the most 
beautiful of the set of ‘Six Songs, by Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett —‘ To Chloe in sickness’ (Burns), and ‘ May- 
dew;’ the former was sung by Mrs. Enderssohn and 
Miss Williams, the latter by Vrs Enderssohn, Mr. 
Phillips gave Purcel's fine song, ‘ Return, revolting reb- 
als, with true English energy; and last, not least, two 
of the masterpieces of dramatic music — the air of Me- 
phistopheles in the last act of Faust, and ‘ Madamina,’ 
from Don Giovanni, were sung by Herr Formes in his 


best manner; the former, as an example of powerful 
declamation, could not easily be surpassed.” 

Second Day.— A great crowd in the cathedral. The 
Duke of Wellington’s death had just been announced, 
and the Dead March from Handel's “ Saul’ was first 
played in his honor. Then came the “ Creation,” a 
Sacred Cantata, by Spohr, and portions of Beethoven's 
first Mass, in C. Also the recitative and air from Judas 
Maccabeus : “ Sound an alarm,” sung with great power by 
Mr. Simms Reeves. 

The rain poured incessantly throughout the day and 
almost ruined the second evening concert. Yet over 
three hundred persons listened to a grand performance of 
Beethoyen’s Second Symphony, and to a new overture, 
by one of the promising young native composers, Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. 





SwepeEN. A Malmé journal states that Mme. Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt has deposited 400,000 rix-thalers 
($100,000) in the hands of Provost Thomander and Dr. 
Weiselgren, of the Cathedral, for the purpose of founding 
free schools for girls in Sweden. 


Aduerticements. 





CONCERT THIS EVENING— SEE NEXT PAGE. 





H. 8. CUTLER, | 
Organist at the Church of the Advent. 


ADDRESS — (Care of A. N. Jonnson,) No. 90 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 22 tf 


H. PERABEAU, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 


No. 1 Jefferson Place, 8S. Bennet St. 
Boston, Sept. 18. 24 8t 


JOSEPH L. BATES, 


No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 
MPORTER OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 
Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrellas and Parasols. 
Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 
129 aaa tae 8T., four doors north of School °. 
Apr. 10. ( 
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MAD’LLE CAROLINE LEHMANN, 
From the Grand Opera in Copenhagen, 


AS the honor of announcing to the citizens of Boston 
and vicinity, that she will give a 


GRAND CONCERT 
IN THE MELODEON, 


On SATURDAY EVENING, Oct. 9th, 
Assisted by a GRAND ORCHESTRA, selected from the Mu- 
sical Fund Society and the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet Club, under the direction of Mr. AUGUST FRIES. 

Mr. THORUP will preside at the Piano. 


PROGRAMME. 
Part First. 
. Overture— Oberon, . . . 1. 2 es we oe 
. Cavatina, from Semiramide, “ Bel Raggio.” 
Mile. LEHIMANN,. . . . . + + «© © e« 
. Liattente et Varrivce. Fantasie for Clarinette, 
op. 180. ThomasRyan, ..... . 
Serenade. Mile. LEHMANN, . . Franz Scnuperr. 
. Souvenir de Fra Diavolo, . . Scunert and KuMMER. 
Duo Concertante for Violin and Violoncello. 
Messrs. Avcust and WuLFr Frizs. 
Part Second. 
. Overture — Don Giovanni, ; ADs i, 
Prayer and Grand Scena from Der Freischutz. 
pile. GEREMAND,. ». « + © eb © es 
. Fantasie for Flute, on themes from Masaniello 
nets Obligato, - + « » « » MENDELSSORN. 
_ TuLovu. 


WebeER. 
. Rossrni. 


TREISSIGER. 


. Mozart. 


WEBER. 


tdward Lehman, . . Co 
9. Two Part Song, arranged for Orchestra. Trum- 
10. Cavatina from “ La Favorite.” Oh Mon Fer- 
nand, Mile. LEHMANN, . eo & Donizetti. 
Tickets, 50 cents each; to be obtained at all the Music 
Stores, and principal Hotels. Tickets for the Reserved Seats, 
$1, may be obtained at the Music Stores of Geo. P. Reed & Co. 
and J. Chickering, and must be secured before 6 o'clock on 
the evening of the Concert. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock ; Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 


MADEMOISELLE BAUMANN 
NFORMS her friends and the public that she has returned 
to Boston, and is prepared to give lessons in SINGING and 
ON THE PIANO. She may be found at No. 12 Chestnut 
Street, between the hours of 9 and 1, A. M 
Mile. BAUMANN has permission to refer to 
Mrs. Girorge TickNoR, Dr. Groner Derny, 
Mrs. Tako. Case, Dr. Cnas. G. Purnam, 
Mons. IsNARD, P. T, Jackson, Esq. 
4t 


Boston Musical Fund Socicty. 
ITE GOVERNMENT respectfully announce to the Musical 
Public of Boston and vicinity, that the SIXTH SERIES 
OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCES will commence at the ME- 
LODEON, on Frivay, Sept. 17th, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 

Packages of Rehearsal Tickets of four each, at 50 cents per 
package, and Single Tickets at 25 cents each, may be obtained 
at the principal Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door on 
the afternoon of performance ; also Subscription Tickets, at 
#2 per package of six each for the Concerts, which will com- 
mence at the New Music Hall as soon as completed. 

Associate Members are respectfully notified that their Tick- 
ets are ready for delivery at No. 4 Amory Hall, as also all the 
Tickets above named. Per order, 

24 tf JOS. N. PIERCE, Sec’y. 
The Germania Musical Society 
ppemarwss announce to their numerous friends, and 

y the public in general, that it is their intention to remain 
the coming winter in the city of Boston for the purpose of 
giving, during this period, a series of TEN CONCERTS, (one 
Concert every two weeks,) like those given by them during the 
last winter, in this city, at which they will produce the mas- 
terworks of Berernoven, Mozart, Haypn, MENDELSSORN, 
Sponr, Meverseer, Rossini, &c., such as Symphonies, Over- 
tures, Quartets, Quintets, and selections from the Italian and 
German Operas, Solos on almost every instrament used in 
their Orchestra, and a judicious portion of lighter music. 

They are constantly adding to their already large Catalogue 
of choice Instrumental Music, the latest publications, by 
which they are gow enabled to furnish entire new programmes 
for every Concert, and mostly of such pieces as have never 
before been performed in this city. 

The best vocal talent available will be engaged for the Con- 
certs. MR. ALFRED JAELL, the celebrated and unrivalled 
Pianist, will perform at all of our Concerts for the whole 
season. The Concerts will be given at the splendid NEW 
MUSIC HALL, entrance on Winter sireet and Bumstead place. 

A package containing Thirty Tickets, to be transferable, 
and be used at any of the Ten Subscmption Concerts, $10. 
Half Packages, Fifteen Tickets, $5. 

Subscription Lists to be found at the Hotels and 
Stores. 


Singing and Piano Forte. 


MISS FANNY FRAZER 

\ TILL be happy to receive her pupils on and after Monday, 
20th inst., at her residence, 

20 24 Bulfinch Street, corner of Allston. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 
wu A BIOGRAPHY AND PORTRAIT OF THOMAS 
MOORE. Symphonies and Accompaniments, by Sir 
JOHN STEPHENSON. 
Prices: Plain binding, $2. In cloth, emblematically em- 


OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Street, Boston. 


Music 
23 tf 


Published by 
25 tf 


IHARMONY & THOROUGH BASS. 
ZERNY’S Treatise on Thorough Bass, . . Price, 50 cts. 
/ BURROWE’S Thorough Bass Primer, . = @* 
CORFE’S Principles of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 50 “ 
WOODBURY'S Elements of Musical Composition, 50 “ 
SCHNEIDER'S Theory of Harmony, . . : 23 “ 
Published by OLIVER DITSON, 
25 tf 115 Washington Street, Boston. 


| 











New Series —Change of Day and Hour. 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
AT THE MELODEON, 
By the Germania Serenade Band, 
Every Wednesday, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 


{>> Tickets can be obtained at the usual places. 
26 tf G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 364 Tremont St. 


‘Pianos and Melodcons to Let. 
OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 


] AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
and Reed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 
conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No, 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,.* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 


NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
] OOMS, No. 1 Bulfinch, corner of Court Street. Hours, 
from 12 to 2. Letters may be addressed to his rooms, or 
at the Revere House. 25 tf 
NEW SINGING BOOK. 
HE SINGING SCHOOL COMPANION, in Two 
Parts. Part I. contains a New and Easy Method of In- 
struction in Vocal Music, and more than One Hundred Songs, 
Duetts, Glees, Kc. Part I. consists of selections of Sacred 
Music from the best composers. By Josera and Horace 
Birp. 
An excellent Manual for Schools and Choirs, and a pleasant 
and useful book for amateurs and for family practice 
For sale by the booksellers generally. 
RICE & KENDALL, Publishers, 
16 Water St., Boston. 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
334 Washington Street, Boston. 

Apr. 10. tf 
D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, § TO LFT. 
Apr. 10. tf 
HEWS’ PATENT 
AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 

NHE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 
NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 
HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Gro. W. Pratt, Teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. C. Jounson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon tha receipt of twenty-five cents 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 





36 School St., Boston. 


*,* A. N. JOINSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &c 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 


Che Favarite, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT OF THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF AMERICA. 


D. H. JACQUES, Editor. 


HE FAVORITE will be published monthly, at $1.00 per 
annum, or five copies for $4.00, invariably in advance. 
Each number will contain 32 pages, and will be embellished 
and illustrated with NUMEROUS BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS, executed expressly for the work. 
All letters and communications should be addressed (post 
paid) to “ Hyarr & Jacques, 97 Cliff Street, New York.” 
New York, Aug. 10, 1852. 





‘‘The Last Singing Book.’ 


THE MELODIA SACRA, 


as work will be ready about the first of August, and ig 
is believed will meet the real wants of Music Teac 
Music Societies, and Choirs, better than any work ever pul: 
lished. Besides an unsurpassed collection of 
METER TUNES AND SET PIECES, 
it will contain the 
“ORATORIO OF DAVID,” 

simplified for the use of Musical Societies and Conventions, 
with an ORGAN on PIANO FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
Also, 4 

FIFTY-FOUR ORGAN INTERLUDES, 
by GEORGE F. BRISTOW, Organist and Musical Director ag 
St. John’s Church, New York, and a 

Protestant Episcopal Church Service, 
by H. 8. CUTLER, Organist at the Church of the Ad 
Boston. 


No pains have been spared to make this Collection 
Sacred Music SUPERIOR to any thing of the kind 
published in this country. To secure a copy of the first 
tion, orders should be sent, as early as possible, to i 

A. N. JOHNSON, 86 School Street, Boston, og — 
W. B. BILLINGS, 8 Park Place, New Yor 
Price, #7 per dozen. 20 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 


PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue, 
N 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, 
Boston, July 31. 3m 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition” 
of the “BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO. 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. : 
Percoiese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female’ 
voices, newly translated by J. 8. Dwicut, Esq., a welcome work | 
to lovers of good music 
The Nightingate’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, REICHARDT, translated by Mr. THAYER of Cam 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about 
minutes to perform it ; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 
Also Beyer’s New Instructions for the Piano; Materialy 
Jor Piano Forte Playing, by Jutivus Knorr, a work highly ap 
proved by the best teachers. Price, $2. 


G. P. R. & CO. have also received a further supply of 
valuable publications of J. ALFRED Nove to of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the OraToRIOs 
HAnpeEL, Haypn, and Menpetssonn, and the complete M 

of Mozart, Haypn, Beernoven, 8. Wess, Von WEBER, a 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music generally for the organ, that has ever been seen fa 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf — 


NEW ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


American Church Organ Voluntaries. 

AREFULLY ARRANGED expressly for the use of Orgat 

ists who have not had sufficient experience to extemporiae 
with ease, by H. S. Curner, Organist at the Church of the 
Advent, and A. N. Joanson, Organist at Park Street Church, 
Boston. These Voluntaries are mostly arranged in close 
mony, and can readily be played at sight by those who cal 
play common church music. They are specially adapted 
Am-rican church service with regard to length, &c. and 
sufficient in number to enable any Organist to use them 
clusively if desired. Price $1. Forwarded by mail, po 


free, for $1.25. 
Published by A. N. JOHNSON. 
14 tf 36 School St., opposite Ci 


Ca-Day, 


A BOSTON LITERARY JOURNA 
EDITED BY CHARLES HALE. 
Published Weekly on Saturdays. 


NACH number contains sixteen pages of reading matter, 

4 together with four or eight pages of select advertisements ” 

TeKMs.—Two dollars per annum, in advance. Single null. 
bers five cents each. Subscribers in Boston, Cambridge 
Charlestown can have their numbers left at their residences, 4 
desired. Back numbers from the beginning can be fw : 
and copies of the first volume (26 numbers) bound in cloth 








ty Hall. 





paper. 
The postage on ‘“ To-Day,” for distances not exceeding 
miles, is five cents a quarter; and so for all other distances, 
is at the lowest newspaper rate, but must be paid to the Poste 
master quarterly in advance. } 
Advertisements, books, communications, &ce. may be 
with the publishers. Subscriptions will be received by, 
orders should be addressed to, the publishers, Reppive & © 
8 State-street, Boston. j 
Dexter & Broruen, 43 Ann-street, General Agents in New 
York. Aug. 1 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, (8 lines,) or less, first insertion, + +O 
* ss nad each additional inser. <9. 
For a square, (16 lines,) first insertion, . . - “4 
= ~4 each additional insertion, + + 3)" 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allo’ 
thence ay counts as seven squares.) 
yments required in advance: for yearly advertise 
quarterly in advance. 














